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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “ PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 2.) 

The second objection is, that the Quaker dis- 
courses have generally less in them, and are 
occasionally less connected or more confused 
than those of others. 

It must be obvious, when we consider that 
the Quaker ministers are often persons of but 
little erudition, and that their principles forbid 
them to premeditate on these occasions, that we 
can hardly expect to find the same logical divi- 
sion of the subject, or the same logical provings 
of given points, as in the sermons of those who 
spend hours, or even days together, in compos- 
ing them. 

With respect to the apparent barrenness, or 
the little matter sometimes discoverable in their 
sermons, they would reply, that God has not 
given to every man a similar or equal gift. To 
some he has given largely; to others in a less 
degree. Upon some he has bestowed gifts, that 
may edify the learned ; upon others such as may 
edify the illiterate. Men are not to limit bis 
spirit by their own notions of qualifications. 
Like the wind, it bloweth not only where it 
listeth, but as it listeth. Thus preaching, which 
may appear to a scholar as below the ordinary 
standard, may be more edifying to the simple- 
hearted than a discourse better delivered, or more 
eruditely expressed. Thus again, preaching, 
which may be made up of high-sounding words, 
and of a mechanical manner and an affected 
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tone, and which may, on these accounts, please 
the man of learning and taste, may be looked 
upon as dross by a man of moderate abilities or 
acquirements. And thus it has happened, that 
many have left the orators of the world and 
joined the Quaker Society, on account of the 
barrenness of the discourses which they have 
heard among them. 

With respect to Quaker sermons being some- 
times less connected or more confused than 
those of others, they would admit that this 
might apparently happen; and they would ex- 
plain it in the following manner. Their min- 
isters, they would say, when they sit among the 
congregation, are often given to feel and discern 
the spiritual states of individuals then present, 
and sometimes to believe it necessary to de- 
scribe such states, and to add such advice as 
these may seem to require. Now these states 
being frequently different from each other, the 
description of them, in consequence of an ab- 
rupt transition from one to the other, may some- 
times occasion an apparent inconsistency in 
their discourses on such occasions. The Qua- 
kers, however, ‘consider all such discourses, 
or those in which states are described, as 
among the most efficacious and useful of those 
delivered. 

But whatever may be the merits of the Qua- 
ker sermons, there are circumstances worthy of 
notice with respect to the Quaker preachers. 
In the first place, they always deliver their dis- 


‘courses with great seriousness. They are also 
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singularly bold and honest, when they feel it 
to be their duty, in the censure of the vices of 
individuals, whatever may be the riches they 
enjoy. They are reported also, from unques- 
tionable autHority, to have extraordinary skill 
in discerning the interval condition of those 
who attend their ministry, so that many, feeling 
the advice to be addressed to themselves, have 
resolved upon their amendment in the several 
cases to which their preaching seemed to have 
been applied. 

As 1 am speaking of the subject of ministers, 
I will answer one or two questions, which I 
have often heard asked concerning it. 

The first of these is, do the Quakers believe 
that their ministers are-uniformly moved, when 
they preach, by the Spirit of God? 

I answer—the Quakers believe they may be 
so moved, and that they ought to be so moved. 
They believe also that they are often so’‘moved. 
But they believe again, that except their minis- 
ters are peculiarly cautious, and keep particu- 
larly on their watch, they may mistake their own 
imaginations for the agency of this spirit. 
And upon this latter belief it is, in part, that 
the office of elders is founded, as before de- 
scribed. 

The second is, as there are no defined boun- 
daries between the reason of man and the reve- 
lation of God, how do the Quakers know that 
they are favored at any particular time, either 
when they preach or when they do not preach, 
with the visitation of this spirit, or that it is, at 
any particular time, resident within them ? 

Richard Claridge, a learned and pious clergy- 
man of the Church of England in the last cen- 
tury, but who gave up his benefices, and joined 
the society of the Quakers, has said a few words 
in his Tractatus Hierographicus, upon this 
subject, a part of which I shall transcribe as an 
answer to this latter question. 

‘“‘ Men,” says he, ‘“‘ may certainly know, that 
they do believe on the Son of God, with that 
faith that is unfeigned, and by which the heart 
is purified : for this faith is evidential and as- 
suring, and consequently the knowledge of it 
is certain. Now they, who certainly know that 
they have this knowledge, may be certain also 
of the spirit of Christ dwelling in them; for 
‘he that believeth on the Son of God, hath 
the witness in himsel7 ;’ and this witness is the 
spirit; for it is ‘the spirit t.at beareth wit- 
nes,’ of whose testimony they may be as cer- 
tain, as of that faith the spirit beareth witness 
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Again—“ They may certainly know that 
they love the Lord above all, and their neigh- 
bor as themselves. For the command implies 
not only a possibility of knowing it in general, 
but also of such a knowledge as respects their 
own immediate concernment therein, and perso- 
nal benefit arising from a sense of their con- 


formity and obedience thereunto. And seeing 
they may certainly know this, they may also as 
certainly know that the spirit of Christ dwelleth 
in them ; for ‘God is love, and he that -dwell- 
eth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him’ 
And ‘if we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love is perfected in us.’ In the 
same manner he goes on to enumerate many 
other marks from text of Scripture, by which 
he conceives this question may be determined.” 


I shall conclude this chapter on the subject 


of the Quaker preaching, by an extract from 
Francis Lambert of Avignon, whose book was 
published in the year 1516, long before the So- 
ciety of the Quakers took its rise in the world. 
‘« Beware,” says he, “that thou determine not pre- 
cisely to speak what before thou hast meditated, 
what soever it be; for though it be lawful to 
determine the text which thou art to expound, 
yet not atall the interpretation ; lest, if thou doest 
so, thou takest from the Holy Spirit that which 
is his, namely, to direct thy speech that thou 
mayest preach in the name of the Lord, #oid of 
all learning, meditation, and experience ; and 
as if thou hadst studied nothing at all, commit- 
ting thy heart, thy tongue, and thyself, wholly 
unto his spirit; and trusting nothing to thy 
former studying or meditation, but saying to 
thyself in great confidence of the divine promise, 
the Lord will give a word with much power 
unto those that preach the Gospel.” 


(To be continued.) 
oO 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Little words, not eloquent speeches or ser- 
mons; little deeds, not miracles nor battles, 
nor one great act or mighty martyrdom, 
make up the true Christian life. The little 
constant sunbeam, not the lightning; the waters 
of Siloah, “‘ that go softly” in their meek mis- 
sion of refreshment, not ‘“‘the waters of the river 
great and mighty,” rushing down in torrent 
noise and force, are the true symbols of a holy 
life. The avoidance of little evils, little sins, lit- 
tle inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
little indiscretions and imprudences, little in- 
dulgences of self and of the flesh, little acts of 
indolence or indecision, or slovenliuess or cow- 
ardice, little equivocations or aberrations from 
high integrity, little touches of shabbiness or 
meanness, little bits of covetousness and pen- 
uriousness, little exhibitions of worldliness and 
gaiety, little indifferences to the feelings or 
wishes of others, little outbreaks of temper and 
crossness or selfishness or vanity; the avoid- 
ance of such little things as these goes far to 
make up at least the negative beauty of a holy 
life. And then, attention to the little duties 
of the day and hour, in public transactions, or 
private dealings, or family arrangements; to 
the little words and tones ; ‘little benevolences, 
or forbearances, or tendernesses ; little self-de- 
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nials, self restraints, and self-forgetfulness ; 
little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful 
consideration for others; punctuality and 
method, and true aim, in the ordering of each 
day—these are the active developments of a 
holy life, the rich and divine mosaics of which 
itis composed. What makes yon green hill so 
beautiful? Not the outstanding peak or stately 
elm, but the bright sward which clothes its 
slopes, composed of innumerable blades of grass. 
It is of small things that a great life is made 
up; and he who will acknowledge no life as 
great save that which is built up of great things, 
will find little in Bible characters to admire. 
— Bonar. 


From “ Reason in Religion.” 
THE REVELATION OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 

The New Testament speaks of “ the Spirit” 
very much as the Old Testament speaks of 
Jehovah or “the Lord.” When the Old Testa- 
ment says, ‘‘ The Lord spoke,” or “ The word 
of the Lord came,” to this or that prophet, the 
New Testament substitutes Spirit,—“Jesus was 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness,” “ The 
Spirit said to Philip,” “The Spirit said to 
Peter,” &c., &c. The same thing is meant in 
both cases, but the different phraseology makes 
a difference between the two dispensations. The 
same fact, the same power, is differently con- 
ceived. In one case it is formal, concrete,—an 
individual. In the other it is liberal, diffusive, 
—an influence. When the Jew thought of his 
Jehovah, it was somewhat as the Gentile thought 
of his Jove. He thought of him as a powerful 
individual, as a wise and strong man. When 
the evangelists thought of the Spirit, they 
thought of it as a breath, a vision, a whisper in 
the heart; a subtile influence informing the 
mind, inspiring the will, directing the life. 

The personification of the Spirit in the New 
Testament is merely rhetorical ; but the church, 
not satisfied with a figure of speech, converted 
the rhetoric into dogma. They constituted the 
Spirit a distinct person in the Godhead. No 
harm in this, if by “person” is meant nothing 
more than a manifestation. But with many 
the idea of persons hardens into that of inde- 
pendent individuality. The Spirit is conceived 
as a being, distinct from the Father, instead of 
a character of or in God the Father. This was 
not the intent of the doctrine, as defined by 
the councils of the Church. It conflicts with 
the accompanying doctrine of the “ procession,” 
as it is called, ‘‘ of the Holy Ghost.” The Spirit 
18 said to proceed from God. And this proces- 
sion was not once for all, but still continues. It 
18 not a past transaction, a fact accomplished, 
but a present and constant process. The lan- 
guage is not ‘‘ proceeded,” but ‘ proceeds.” 
The question arose in the ages which developed 


this doctrine, whether the Spirit proceeds 
directly and solely from God, or from God 
through Christ. The Greek church taught, 
and still teaches, that the Spirit is wholly and - 
only from the Father. The Latin or Roman- 
Catholio Church maintained, and still maintains, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. And the Latin church is right: the 
interior meaning of that doctrine is that the 
spiritual creation, like the material, is based on 
intelligence. There can be no holiness without 
insight. 

The Holy Spirit is that particular agency of 
God, direct or indirect, which concerns itself 
with the moral and religious education of man- 
kind. It is God acting in this particlar way 
as distinguished from God in nature. 

Self-manifestation—the revelation of himself 
in rational minds—must be supposed to be the 
end of all God’s doing. The visible universe is 
one revelation,—intelligible only when viewed 
assuch. “ Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” Nature 
reflects to intelligent minds the divine wisdom 
and love. But nature could never convey the 
most distant idea of moral good. The truth 
which we attempt to express, when we say that 
God is just, that God is holy; the fact of a 
moral law, duty, conscience, accountableness,— 
these have no prototype or symbol in nature. 
This is something of which nature is uncon- 
scious. The animal world exhibits something of 
instinctive love, something of blind attachment, 
but nothing like justice, holiness. This is “the 
way which no fowl knoweth,” which “the vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen,” and which “ the lion’s 
whelps have not trodden.” ‘The abyss saith, 
It is not in me ; and the sea saith, It is not with 
me.” We should know God only as miguty, 
wise, and beneficent, never as holy and just, 
were there not another creation and revelation 
co-parallel with the material,—the moral crea- 
tion, the revelation of the Spirit, in which God is 
revealed as moral law, and as moral and Spiritual 
ood. 

P The element and medium of this moral crea- 
tion is the moral nature which always accom- 
panies conscious intelligence, here and wher- 
ever conscious intelligence is found. Its ma 
terials are rational souls. Of these “ living 
stones,” the, divine Architect, the Holy Spirit, 
compiles the Spiritual fabric which all good 
men are helping to build, and whose completion 
will be the consummation and the crown of time. 
The Christian Church, in the vision of the 
apostles, was identified with that fabric, “ Christ 
himself being the chief. corner-stone ; in whom 
all the building, fitly framed together, groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord.” The Chris- 
tian Church in their theory is not only the pro- 
duct, but the earthly representative and em- 
bodiment of the Holy Spirit. At once, both 
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agent and object, creator and creature, it sends| unbelief will vanish away ; the spirit will guide 
forth the influences which convert the world, | into all truth. 


and grows and reproduces itself by the influ- 
ences it sends forth, 

If now, from the theology of the Holy Spirit, 
we turn to its practical, human side, (we find 
in its action on human individuals a twofold in- 
fluence. The Spirit acts on the reason and on 
the will. It inspires the knowledge of moral 
and spiritual traths, and it quickens the moral 
and spiritual life. We are influenced by it in 
our perceptions and in our practice. 

First, our perceptions,—the knowledge of 
moral and spiritual truth. All knowledge par. 
takes more or less of inspiration. Our mental 
faculties are not the sources of truth. In and 
of themselves, they see nothing and know 
nothing. They are but organs,—secondary 
agents. As the soundest eye conveys no image 
to the mind, until-the light from without has 
touched its nerve, so the keenest intellect can 
never comprehend the simplest truth, until 
moved to action by some impulse from abroad. 
Not that any knowledge, strictly speaking, is 
imparted. We acquire nothing by passive re- 
ception alone. All truth is the product of our 
own minds. But the mind can produce unly 
as it is quickened from abroad. If this is true 
in respect to secular knowledge, how much 
more in respect to spiritual. If the truths 
which relate to the kingdoms of nature come by 
inspiration, how much more the truths which 
relate to the kingdom of heaven! Why was it 
that all the wisdom of antiquity failed to pene. 
trate those mysteries which are now familiar to 
the dullest minds? Why is it that many an 
uneducated Christian possesses on these subject: 
a depth of insight which puts to shame the wis- 
dom of the world? Why, but that the truths 
of this order are apprehended by some other 
faculty than the sensuous understanding. The 
Holy Spirit is the teacher here. And the fact 
illustrates the equalizing power of the Spirit, 
which not only overrules the factitious distinc- 
tions of social rank, but sets at naught those in- 
tellectual disparities which separate more wide- 
ly between man and man. More than any 
scheme of human polity, it levels society by 
raising the lowest to an equality with the high- 
est in that which in all is highest and best. It 
preaches its Gospel to the poor, and so main- 
tains the equal rights of the mind, without 
which all other equality is futile and vain. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the agency 
of the Spirit in the communication of truth? It 
is the agency of the sun in the natural world. 
The spirit is to the mind what light is to the 
eye. Its office is not to impart truth, but to 
ine it. To those who seek the truth in sin- 
cerity, the aid of the spirit will not be wanting. 
Let the eye be open, the heart free, and the 
understanding will be full of light. Doubt and 


(To be continued.) 





SCRAPS FROM “ FELLS OF SWARTHMOOR 
HALL.” 

The following letter will not be devoid of in. 
terest to those who desire to trace the early de. 
velopments of the women Friends’ meetings for 
Discipline, as exhibited in the first age of the 
Society. Of the abode of the writer I only 
know that when William Edmundson was hold- 
ing meetings from place to place in the north of 
England, he speaks of being at Margaret Faw- 
cett’s at Elkstone, and next day had a meeting 
at Pardshaw Cragg ; hence we conclude she be- 
longed to Cumberland, or a place adjacent :— 


MarGaret Fawcett TO Marcarer Fox. 
“ The 5th day of the 8th mo. [October], 1677. 

“Dear Margaret,—In the weighty truth, 
which the Lord hath placed a measure of in me, 
do I salute thee, with all thy dear and tender 
children; for my love is truly to you all, and 
my soul delights in your prosperity, as I believe 
you do in mine; for, dear Margaret, thou hath 
been as a mother to many children, and I with 
many more have received strength and nourish- 
ment from thee. 

“ And, dear M., that which chiefly occasion- 
eth me at this time to write unto thee, is to give 
thee to understand something of our proceed- 
ings in our women’s meetings, concerning the 
book that was given forth from your quarterly 
meeting at Copley. 

“ Our women’s meeting was the next Third- 
day after, where our dear friend and brother, 
Jo. Banckes, did much assist us in our proceed- 
ings; he read the book, and Friends were very 
well satisfied with it, and the Lurd’s power and 
presence was much with us and among us; and 
we gave notice that day that Friends should 
bring in their testimonies about tithes the next 
women’s meeting, which accordingly was done, 
and J. B. took their testimonies, one by one, 
from their own mouth: which I believe was 
given iu the fear of the Lord, and where any was 
wanting, they brought them to the next women’s 
meeting or before, and ail or the most part be- 
longing to our women’s meeting are found clear 
in their testimonies, which are already gathered 
up and recorded in a book we have provided for 
that purpose. : 

“ And further this is to let thee understand 
that we had the book to our quarterly meeting, 


where we did intend it should be resd, and Jo. 


Steel and I did acquaint Friends of it before 
the meeting, but some Friends in the ministry 
being there, took up the time, so that it could 
not conveniently be read that dey, which was 
no small grief to my spirit. (J. B. was then in 
Westmoreland.) After the meeting I could do 
no less than speak of it, and delivered it to the 
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next women’s meeting, and desired them to copy 
it over and send it through the county, that so 
the service whereupon it goeth forth may be 
performed. 

“ And, dear heart, there is one thing more in 
my mind to signify to thee, which is concern- 
ing the disbursements of our collections, and 
setting of it down in writing; it is not at all 
agreeable with my spirit, neither with several 
more good Friends belonging to our meeting, 
for we are satisfied that many honest Friends 
that may stand in need, will rather suffer much 
than take auything of us, if it must be made so 
public as to stand upon record. Dear M., I 
could do no less than give thee my judgment in 
this matter, hoping thou wilt bear with me as 
one who with thee would have all things well. 
No more, but my true love unto thee and all 
thine. Thy nearly related friend and sister, 

MARGARET Fawcett. 


(P. S.) “The number of Friends belonging 
to our women’s meetings that have given in 
their testimonies concerning tithes are 109.” 

It was about the time when the above letter 
was written, that some diversity of opinion and 
practice existing among Friends respecting 
tithe, the yearly meeting put forth a document, 
befcre alluded to, requesting that all members 
who held opinions on the subject would state 
them in writing to their respective monthly 
meetings, and have them recorded. These are 
the testimonies mentioned by Margaret Fawcett. 


ETERNITY OF GOOD AND EVIL INFLUENCE. 

We can form no competent ideas, at present, 
of the effects of good any more than of evil. What 
we do of either is merely the kindling of a 
fire; how far it may burn we cannot tell; and, 
generally speaking, our minds are but little 
occupied about it. Who can calculate the ef- 
fects of a modest testimony borne to truth; of 
an importunate prayer for its success ; of a dis- 
interested act of self-denial; of a willing con- 
tribution ; of a seasonable reproof; of a whole- 
some counsel; of even a sigh of pity or tear 
of sympathy? Each or any of these exercises 
may be the means, in the Lord’s hand, of pro- 
ducing that in the bosoms of individuals which 
may be communicated to their connexions, and 
from them to theirs, to the end of time. When 
results so enduring hang upon human agency, 
how immensely important is seen to be the 
sphere of each man’s influence! He is, each 
day of life, forming the eternity of others as well 
as his own. The tablet on which he is con- 
Uoually making inscriptions never decays.— 
Whether he does good or evil, it goes beyond 
him, lives, and, it may be, accumulates for ever. 
The earthly memory of the wicked may perish, 
but never his moral influence. That goes be- 
fore him to the judgment, and draws after it 
through all the cycles of his future being. “ He 


that doeth the will of God abideth for ever,” 
not more in existence than in influence. Truly, 
in every hour and act of life we are making up 
the sum of our own and of others’ eternity.— 
Andrew Fuller. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following “Thoughts on Books and 
Reading” were published in Birmingham, 
England, a number of years ago, by Joseph 
Bevan Braithwaite, and were printed in the 
form of a tract for circulation among Friends. 

8. B. F. 

He who duly reflects upon the exquisite 
delicacy and susceptibility of the human mind, 
and its vast capacity either for good or evil, will 
not easily overrate the importance of its right 
culture, and of haviog the influences which are 
brought to bear upon it of a pure and healthful 
character. Among the influences affecting it, 
few are more powerful or constant than books. 
The choice and character of our reading may, 
therefore, profitably form a frequent subject for 
reflection. 

Some persons are anxious to be thought great 
readers; but it is well for such to remember, 
that it is not what we read, but what we digest, 
that nourishes the mind. “It matters not,” 
says an old writer, “how many books thou hast, 
but how good: multitude of books do rather 
burden than instruct, and it is far better 
thoroughly to acquaint thyself with a few 
authors, than to wander through many.” 

The mind requires nourishing food. Trifling 
reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely says, 
‘Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weiyh and consider.” This is 
undoubtedly the great secret of what we read. 
If books were more commonly judged by their 
real weight, how many popular works would at 
once shrink into insignificance ? It is melan- 
choly to think of the millions of immortal minds 
that accustom themselves to reading, which, 
when weighed in the balance, is found to contain 
little else than the lightness of vanity. How 
many that might have attained the stature of 
full grown men, have thus become enervated, 
dwarfish, deformed or crippled. With desires 
formed for the highest enjoyments and under- 
standings capable of the noblest improvement, 
the reading of trifling and pernicious books, 
the habit of mental association with low, mean, 
and unworthy thoughts, has prostrated the ener- 
gies of thousands, and debused them below 
themselves. 

As an intimate friend has sometimes been 
styled a second self, so our favorite books may 
be justly called the mirror of our minds. [t may 
be well for us to look at ourselves in this glass. 
We fear that some would be ashamed of their 
own reflected image. The vast accumulation of 
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trifling publications of late years, makes it 
needful to be especially on our guard against 
them. The plain truth is, we have no time for 
such reading ; and we must be bold enough to 
say so, and act accordingly. Let none of our 
young friends be ashamed to confess that they 
have.never read much which the world loudly 
applauds. Let them beware of being led astray 
by a vain desire to keep pace with the literature 
of the age. Let them not imagine that any 
reading is necessary to their character or stand- 
ing in general society, which is inconsistent 
with Christian purity of taste or feeling. 
Some of them have very little time for reading 
of any kind; such ought to be especially care- 
ful that the little which is granted them be 
duly improved. Let not the precious moments 
be squandered upon trifles. Lay out the little 
that you have to spend upon the best invest- 
ments. Remember that that which costs noth- 
ing is not worth buying. The book that can be 
read without thinking, will be read without im- 
provement. 

Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of inferior 
authors. All that is asked is, tuat they should 
be treated according to their merits. No one 
ought surely to think it unreasonable that the 
best and worthiest should be first entertained. 
And it may be safely affirmed, that he who 
takes the pains to read and digest the good books 
first, will not cnly be amply rewarded, but will 
have neither time nor inclination for avy others. 
** A good book,”’ says Milton, in characteristic 
language, “is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” And when all may enjoy 
the privilege of communion with such spirits,— 
inteltectual companionship with the wisest and 
best men of all ages,—is it not surprising that 
any should seem to prefer mean and low-lived 
acquaintances? Here are those whose charac- 
ters are well known, who have stood the severest 
test, who come recommended to us by the best 
judges, who have proved themselves worthy of 
our esteem and confidence; they invite us to 
partake of their most precious gifts, and, as it 
were, court our society and friendship; and 
shall we be so unwise as to reject their favors, 
and rather choose associates that will degrade 
instead of ennobling us, who intrude upon us 
without suitable recommendations, and leave us 
unimproved, or, it may be, disgraced and pol- 
luted, by their idle, worldly, or sensual conver- 
sation ? 

But in making choice of our favorites, we 
should beware of being dazzled by the splendor 
of genius. It is not the possession, but the 
employment of talent, that gives real worth to 
the character ; and they who have perverted 
their gifts and opportunities, however abundant, 


are surely more worthy of our just aversion, 






















than of being treated as familiars and friends. 


The man who employs wealth not his own, 


for his own purposes and enjoyments, who 
openly sets at naught the most express declara- 
tions of trust, is accounted a disgrace to society. 
And shall they be thought worthy of our con- 
fidence aud regard, who, having received all 
their boasted knowledge, illuminations and wis- 
dom from “ the Father of Light,” have indeed 
magnified themselves in them, but Him they 
have not glorified ? 


It is of the highest importance to accusto 


our intellectual appetite to wholesome food, and, 
in so doing, we shall quickly lose our relish for 
any other. 
with divine grace, the less pleasure shall we 
have in the writings of men, whose talents, 
however great or brilliant, have not been conse- 
crated to the service of Him who gave them, 
The true disciples of the Lord Jesus know the 
unspeakable privilege of an abiding in Him; 
they have tasted the sweet enjoyment of His 
heavenly presence, and can no longer delight in 
such unholy fellowship. 
from the pure fountains of Divine wisdom and 
consolation, and they rather loathe than long for 


The more our hearts are seasoned 


Their joys spring 


the polluted streams. They feel how much is 


implied in the solemn injunction, “Grieve not 


the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are seuled 
to the day of redemption ;” and are often re- 
minded, while yet strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth, “that that which is highly esteemed 


among men is abomination in the sight of God.” 


To the studious it may be said, accustom your- 
selves to habits of careful reading. Do not be 
satisfied with assertions second-hand. The old 
rule is a good one: ‘‘Truth is the purest at 
the fountain head.” Do not dip into too many 
books. It is true economy to confine ourse'ves 
to the best. The really good books contain all 
the necessary information, which is only feebly 
and inadequately repeated in others. Then, 
again, in the choice of subjects, do not grasp at 
too many, but rather confine yourselves to those 
within reach, which more immediately concern 
you, and of which you are capable. If your 
tastes are not decided, prefer subjects which 
are important and useful, before those which 
are less so. Study not from motives of vanity 
or the love of display. Eyer bear in mind 
the apostolic injunction, to avoid “foolish and 
unlearned questions,” which are, indeed, ‘ un- 
profitable and vain.” Not that indolence is to 
be indulged in or recommended ; but that our 
time and talents, which are given to us as@ 
precious trust, shall be diligently appropriated 
to the worthiest uses. 

If we duly consider the uncertainty and 
shortness of life, we shall think it needful to 
put a check upon many curious and difficult in- 
quiries which naturally agitate our minds, and 
be content to be ignorant of many things, be- 
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cause we have neither time nor opportunity 
here upon earth adequately to search them out. 
And if our first and greatest concern be, as it 
ought to be, “to give diligence to make our 
calling and election sure,’’ we shall not be idle. 
Oar talents will find abundant occupation in the 
plain path of practical holiness. And in this 
work of faith and labor of love, we may often 
be cheered with the recollection, that the period 
of our intelligent existence is not limited by the 
bounds of time; that, on the contrary, this 
present life is but, as it were, the childhood of 
the soul, (1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12,) and that in the 
eternity which awaits the faithful believer, all 
right desires for improvement will be satisfied, 
infinitely beyond his present conceptions. An 
eternity of love, light, and wisdom, shall fill 
his cup to overflowing. Freed from the con- 
tagion of sin and the weakness of mortality, 
with an understanding renovated and enlarged, 
and capacities fitted for his new enjoyments, he 
will be prepared for all the glorious discoveries 
that may be then unfolded of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God, and the mysteries of His 
kingdom, which in this world it is not possible 
he should ever apprehend or even conceive. 
“Then shall he know even as he is known.” 


croatian 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


A friend writing to us from New Garden, 
after expressing regret at the republication of 
Gibbons’ Review, closes his letter with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


“Now, when just emerging from one of the 
most dreadful conflicts that history gives un 
account of, which was brought about by the 
conflicting opinions of men, we think the time 
demands something consolatory, something that 
will draw and bind together, instead of that 
which will scatter and divide. For my part, I 
have yet to learn that there has ever much 
good grown out of a discussion upon doctrinal 
points. 

In accordance with the ability afforded, which 
is but limited, I feel willing to call the atten- 
tion of my fellow men to that principle which 
alone is sufficient to direct us aright, which 
comes not from man, but from God. Had the 
children of men in the different ages of the 
world attended to the exhortation of the Apos- 
tle, in which he says that which may be known 
of God is manifest in man, what a different aspect 
would this world have presented from what it now 
does. Instead of denouncing one another with 
hard names—traducing and defaming each 
other’s characters—the minds of men would 
have been leavened with meekness and hu- 
mility, and love to our fellow men would have 
abounded throughout the land : let us therefore, 
in the language of the Apostle, “be willing to 


submit ourselves unto God; draw nigh unto 
him, and he will draw nigh unto us.” 

There is one lawgiver who is able to save 
and to destroy. Who art thou that judgest 
another! Oh! may we each and all be willing 
to seek for that holy anointing to which all 
have access, and let the bygones be bygones; 
and believe me that an attention to this Divine 
principle will make us wiser than all the teach- 
ings of men. 

With respect, 
Ha.uipay Hoopes.” 


Specific duty is a matter between every soul 
and its God. If a man has really become a 
child of God, God’s will will henceforth be the 
raling principle of his life. He will desire 
nothing so much as to find out what God wishes 
him to do, and then to do it. Loving God 
whom he hath not seen, he will love his brother 
whom he hath seen. He will no longer seek 
his own but his neighbor’s good. Self will be 
deposed from the first place in his heart, and 
God will reign supreme. The deposed monarch 
may set on foot many a rebellion, and the king- 
dom may, for a long time, have but little quiet, 
but the end will surely be peace, and he shall 
come whose right it is to reign. 


————_-—~or- —__—_ 





PUT YOUR CHILDREN TO BED. 

There may be some mothers who feel it to be 
a self-denial to leave their parlors, or firesides, 
or work, to put their little children to bed. 
They think that the nurse could do it just as 
well—that it is of no consequence who hears 
the children say their prayers. 

Now, setting aside the pleasure of opening 
the little bed and tucking the darling up, there 
are really important reasons why the mother 
should not yield this privilege to any one. In 
the first place, it is the time of all times when 
a child is inclined to show its,confidence and 
affection. All its little secrets come out with 
more truth and less restraint; its naughtiness 
through the day can be reproved and talked 
over with less excitement, and with the tender- 
ness and calmness necessary to make perma- 
nent impressions. 

If the little one has shown a desire to do 
well, and be obedient, its effort and success 
can be acknowledged and commended in a 
manner that need not render it vain or self 
satisfied. 

We must make it a habit to ¢al& to our chil- 
dren, in order to get from them an expression 
of their feelings. We cannot understand the 
characters of these little beings committed to 
our care unless we do. And if we do not know 
what they are, we shall not be able to govern 
them wisely, or educate them as their different 
natures demand. 

Certainly it would be unwise to excite young 
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children, by too much conversation with them,|its principles. After reading a portion of the 
just before putting them to bed. Every moth-| discipline, subjects connected with our views 


a ego | sere ira janaeaens _ and testimonies were presented by different in- 
this respect. But of this all mothers may be|‘ividuuls; queries were propounded and aa- 
assured: that the last words at night are of swered, and encouragement was given to all, 


great importance—even to the babes of the| especially the younger members, to keep near to 
flock. The very tone of the voice they last| the budy of Friends. Much interest was mani- 


listened to, makes an impression on their sensi- fested, and it was thought that, as most of the 
tive organization. 


Mother, do not think the time and strength Monthly Meetings are small, there would be a 
_ wasted which you spend in reviewing the benefit in mingling in this way once in three 
day with your little boy or girl: do not neg-|months. They therefore adjourned to meet at 
lect to teach it how to pray, and to pray for it!a Friend’s house (it being more convenient) on 
oer _ earnest language, which it can/ ¥,,, evening of the day of their Quarterly Meet- 
Soothe and quiet its little heart, after the ex-|iDg, held in the 5th month next, at Third 
perience of the day. It has had its disappoint-| Haven, Md. 
ments = as — as ~ play and "a The Youth's Meeting at Little Creek, on 
ures. it is ready row its arms around your) Fifth-day morning, was large and satisfactory, 
ve ela its “ good night” kiss.— Moth- a number attending not in membership with 
Se Friends. The gospel truths delivered appeared 
to have a solemnizing tendency, and a hope was 
felt that the labor bestowed was not in vain. 
On the same evening an appointed meeting 
was held in Camden, which was also largely 
attended, satisfactory and encouraging. A 
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SouTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING.—This 
meeting was held as usual at this time at Little 7 . 
Creek, Del., on Fourth-day, the 28th ult. It em- solemo quiet pervaded the assembly » which 
braces within its limits the State of Delaware and listened with deep attention dering the ena 
the Eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, and ae of — by exercised Friends. Is 
chronicles upon its records the names of many = the general impression that . he Quarterly 
noted and valuable Friends : among whom may Meeting, and the other meetings in connection, 
hs eeeniad Mead all ihe Mifftin, | ¥¢"e held to advantage, and Friends separated, 
Elisha Dawson and Sarah Cowgill. Most of the renewed in spirit. ae 


older members who once constituted this meet-| Jue Meerina aT READING.—The Circular 
ing have passed from their field of earthly Meeting, which was one of a series held 
labor, while many of those younger in life| once in three months at Reading, under the 
have left the &enes of their early childhood to| gare of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, oc- 
take part among the busy throngs in the crowded| oyrred on the 4th inst., and was attended by 
cities. From these causes mainly, it has grad-| several of the Committee. Although there are 
ually become reduced in numbers, and within} ¢.y Friends at this place, yet the house was 
the past few years some of the smaller branches filled, and the quiet deportment and earnest at- 


have been discontinued. tention of the audience indicated the interest 
Through communications received from two | felt on the occasion. 

of our subscribers, we learn, that though the 

meeting recently held was thought to be some- 

what smaller than usual, yet there was an evi- 

dence of life which gave encouraging promise 

for the future. 





—_— -.68 
Drep, on the 8th of Tenth month, 1865, Mary 
Etma, daughter of Francis P. and Deborah Smith, 
of Octoraro, Cecil Co., Md., in the 46th year of her 
age, leaving to survivors the comfortable assurance 
that the pale messenger did not find her anprepared, 
but ready and willing to depart and be at peace. 
On the evening of Fourth-day, a large com- = = — of a a a Mp 
. : mitH, wife of Francis P. Smith, in the 73d year o 
pany assembled at the meeting-house in Cam- her age; a@ minister, much esteemed, for atin than 
den. The gathering was of a social character, | twenty years. This dear friend, although for several 


; * years a great sufferer from rheumatism, was truly 4 
being composed mostly of young Friends and bright example of cheerfulness and patience, and 


of those feeling an interest in the Society and| when health permitted, was diligent in the attend- 
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ance of meetings, and feelingly exhorted her family 
and others to that religious duty. The small meet- 
ing of which she was a member, as well as society 
at large, will sensibly feel that her departure has left 
avoid in their midst, but we trust they will take 
fresh courage from her bright example, and in the 
reflection, that in her last illness, (although her 
bodily suffering was most acute,) she gave unmis- 
takable evidence tHfat her peace had long been made 
with her Redeemer, her work had been done in the 
daytime, and she was ready to-enter into that rest 
prepared for the righteous from the foundation of 
the world. 

Digp, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1865, at Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Mary, only daughter 
of Isaac and Amy Townsend, in the 16th year of 
her age; & member of Oswego Particular Meeting. 

Although separated in early life from her devoted 
parents and many friends, yet they are not left to 
mourn like those that have no hope, for her end was 
peace. 

—, on the 26th of Second month, 1866, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Isaac Eyre, in 
Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa., Purse Knicut, aged 52 
years ; @ member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

—, of spotted fever, on the 18th of Second mo., 
1866, at Fall Creek, Ind., Tuomas, only son of Ben- 
jamin S. and Maria J. Cockayne, in the 3d year of 
his age. 

——, on the evening of the 24th of Second month, 
1866, at her residence in New Garden, Chester Co., 
Pa., Saran WIcKERSHAM, aged 91 years and 6 days. 
She was an esteemed member, and for many years 
an Elder, of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

Truly, ‘‘a mother in I-rael has fallen”’ Born of 
parents who had themselves been disciplined in the 
school of Christ, she happily received from them an 
early training in the same school. The genial-influ- 
ence of their parental care and religious instruction 
in her early life was no doubt, under Providence, a 
means of preserving her in that simplicity and 
Christian meekness which was go conspicuous in 
her later years. With no more than a mere rudi- 
mentary school education, and a stranger to the so- 
called modern refinements of civilization, she was 
enabled to discharge, in a becoming manner, the 
numerous and responsible duties which devolve 
upon woman in the various social relations in which 
she was placed. 

By rendering due obedience to the requirements 
of her Divine Master, she also became qualified to 
discharge her religious duti¢s in a manner which 
yielded her present peace of mind, and gave her an 
aszurance, when the things of this world were fading 
from her view, of receiving the final answer, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
It was this assurance which sustained her under 
Protracted and severe bodily affliction, in patient 
resignation to the Master’s will, and enabled her to 
sing His praise as on the banks of deliverance. It 
Was this, tuo, which enabled her experimentally to 
know the truth of the declaration, that “ Death is 
twallowed up in victory.” Verily, to one thus forti- 
fied by faith, as shown by her works, Death has no 
sting—the Grave has no victory—for “the sving of 
death is sin.” E. M. 


—, on the 17:h cf Second month, 1866, of diph- 
theria, Jesse BLacksury, aged 1 year and 5 months, 
ton of Hiram and Mary Ano Blackburn, of Dunning’s 
Creek, Bedford Co., Pa. 

——, on the 2d of Eighth month, 1865, near Rich- 
mond, Ind., Wituis T. Suaw, youngest son of Ed- 


ward and Peninnah H. Shaw, in the 10th year of 
her age. 

Digp, on thg 8th of Eleventh month, 1865, Ann, 
wife of Jas. Trueblood, Jr., in the 7lst year of 
her age; a member of Blue River Monthly and 
Highland Creek Particular Meetings, Washington 
Co., Ind. 

—, of scarlet fever, on the 2d of Third month, 
1866, George GaskKILL, son of Richard S. and Sarah 
Ann Ridgway, aged 13 years and 1 month; mem- 
bers of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

saga 

The Secretary of the Clothing Committee of 
“Friends Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen” requests that those who have ob- 
tained sewing from the room, Eighth and Arch Sts., 
will return the garments when finished to Henry 
Laing, No. 30 N. Third St., instead of to the former 
place. The room No. 800 Arch St. is closed for the 
present. ' 

aaa 

Gen. Howard, of the Freedmen’s Bureai, proposes 
forwarding from Washington some of the surplus 
colored population. The first company is expected 
in Philadelphia the latier part of this week, and will 
be accommodated at the House of Industry, 718 
Catharine St., where those needing their labor 
should apply. Other companies will be brought on 
as fast as the demand will warrant. 








+ ee + 
For Friends’ Lutelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


At a meeting of Friends’ Social Lyceum, on 
the 27th ult., the lecture was by Dr. H. Allen, 
upon Animal Electricity and Phosphorescence. 
He commenced by alluding to the similarity 
existing between the phenomena of electricity 
and phosphorescence, as derived from inorganic 
or organic sources. This resemblance was 
very exact in the former, but less marked in 
the latter case. Animal electricity is, as far as 
its effects are concerned, identical with that 
elicited by friction and heat; animal phospho- 
rescence, on the other hand, is not an equiva- 
lent with the light yielded by phosphorus. 

The principal forms were seen to be confined 
to the fishes among vertebrates, and to the class 
of centipedes among articulates. A torpedo 
( Torpedo electricus) is the European electrical 
fish ; a large species of eel ( Gymnotus electricus) 
is the South American ; while an unsightly cat- 
fish, (Malapherurus electricus,) from the rivers 
Nile, Niger and Senegal, gives to the African 
fauna an animal possessing this power. 

The electricity in all these forms is generated 
in special organs. In the instance of the tor- 
pedo, these are placed upon either side of the 
head; in the eel, along the lateral aspects of 
the body; and in the catfish, in a loose tissue 
placed everywhere beneath the skin. The 
electrical centipede, (Scolopendra electricus,) 
from Europe, appears to be able to give shocks 
from any portion of its frame. 

Philosophers have endeavored to prove from 
these that all nervous action is electrical in its 
nature. This idea originatued with Galvani, 
who discovered that by bringing a current, in- 
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duced by placing together a sheet of copper|our domestic animals, as well as from the eye 
and one of zine, in contact with the nerve of a| of man himself. 

leg of a frog, previously removed@tom the body,| The speaker, in conclusion, did not believe 
contraction of the muscles of the limb instantly | that animal phosphorescence had any essential 
ensued. He inferred from this experiment| connection with the light derived from mineral 
that he had supplied the force which had been |substances. It was held to be rather a result 
removed by death, and that the nervoug power | of the processes of nutrition, growth, death and 
and the agent he had employed were con-|decay which are continually going on in the 
vertible. His opinion appeared to receive con- | minutest particles of living structures. 
firmation from the fact that all electrical organs 
are very largely supplied with nerves, and from 
the observation that portions of the brain and 
the terminal branches of some of the nerves of 
sensation seemed in their construction to re- 
semble a number of electrical machines. 

But it was found in subsequent experiments 
that the agent affecting the maintenance of 
nerve-power had no influence whatever upon 
electricity. Thus copper wire is a good con- 
ductor of electricity, but it fails to transmit 
nervous impressions. A string tied around a 
nerve produces paralysis of motion beyond the 
ligated point, but no ligature, however tightly 
drawn about a conductor, can obstruct an elec- 
trical current. It was then concluded that 
electricity and enervation were dependent 
upon different causes. 
























Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828. By WM. Gispons, M.D. - 

(Continued from page 12.) 

ArticLeE XXI. ‘Every Christian must 
come up under the influence of the same Light 
that guided Jesus Christ; that Christ that was 
his Saviour, and Preserver, and that power 
which enabled bim to do his work, will enable 
us to come on in the same path.”—Decl. p. 22. 
Quaker, vol. 1, p. 44. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

‘The seed was formed into a vessel like ours, 
but without sin, in which the pure lamb ap- 
peared in the pure power of life, which kept 

While evabled to say, therefore, that nerve | the vessel pure ; and so he who was to be the 
power is not electrical, we are no nearer the | first fruits, had the honor above all his brethren ; 
solution of the problem presented in the elec- | being anointed with the oil of gladness above his 
tric fishes than before. It appears probable, fellows.” “ By feeling and knowing the lamb 
however, that this variety is obtained from its|in our vessels, we know also what was the lamb 
special organs as a distinct product, and is, per-|in his vessel.”—ZJsaac Pennington, vol. 3, p. 
haps, analogous to a secretion. 30. 

The lecturer observed, that while electricity} “In subjection to the same will which the 
is seen chiefly in the higher, phosphorescence head obeyed.” “are the members sanctified.” 
is most marked as a property of the lower forms. | —JLid, vol. 4, p. 128. 

The phosphorescence of the sea is due in a| ‘‘ We witness him the same Christ aS WA8 

ape measure to the presence of an animal|IN THAT Bopy that suffered at Jerusalem.” — 
elonging to the lowest division of the animal | William Dewsbery, p. 120. ! 

kingdom,—the Noctiluca miliaris. It is an| ‘He had a greater anointing, than the rest 

exceedingly minute creature, but is capable of | of his brethren.” —Elias Hicks, Quaker, vol. 1, 

giving out interrupted flares of light ; and when | p. 42. ; 

large numbers of individuals act together, that} ‘‘Is not the substance, the life, the anoint- 
sheet-like glimmering is produced so character- | ing, called Christ, wherever it is found ? Doth 
istic of the midnight sea. not the name belong to the whole body (and 
Another organism was mentioned asa promi-|every member of the body) as well as to the 
nent light producer. Pyrosoma, or fire body, | Heap?” 
belonging to the mollusca division, is a com-| ‘‘And the same thing that kept his vessel 
osit animal: that is, one made up of many |pure, it is the same thing that cleanseth us.’ 
individuals, growing from a common stock, and| (Pennington, before quoted.) That “same 
being subjected to common influences. Its| thing” was the Spirit, or Christ the word. To 
light is vivid and long continued. Some other|be saved and preserved, is it not the same as to 
animals, such as certain jelly fishes, sharks, &c., | be kept pure ? 
also at times become phosphorescent. ArticteE XXII. “I don’t want to express 
Among air-breathers, the glow-worm of Eu-|a great many words, but I want you to be called 
rope, and the fire-fly of our own country, were|home to the substance. For the Scriptures 
mentioned as familiar examples. In these, the | and all the books in the world can do no more. 
light comes from the rings of the hinder part | JESUS COULD DO No MoRE than to recommend 
of the body. A phosphorescent gleam, it has|to this Comforter, which was this light in him. 
been claimed, but, probably, upon insufficient | — Quaker, vol. 1, p. 40. 
ground, occasionally emanates frem the eyes of| The following texts of Scripture are con- 
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‘Scripture, that the administration of Christ in 
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nected with the above extract, and necessary | of those to whom he was sent; that his disciples 
fora right construction of it: were outward, and so continued to the last, to 

“ And I will pray the Father; and He shall] an almost inéredible extent; as is proved by 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide | the fact, that after he had risen and appeared 


‘with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth.” | among them, “they asked him, saying, Lord, 


John xiv. 16. wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
“ Nevertheless, I tell you the truth; it is | to Israel ?” 
expedient for you that I go away; forifZgo} We are told by Mark (ch. vi.) that Jesus, 
not awuy, the Comforter will not come unto | ‘ among his own kin,” “ COULD DO NO MIGHTY 
you; but if I depart, I willsend him unto you.” | work ;” “and he marvelled because of their 
“ Howbeit, when he the Spirit of truth 7s come, | unbelief.” The case before us, is parallel to 
he will guide you into all truth.” “But tarry | this, and was a like circumstance, over which 
ye : the city of ——- until ye be endued 7 oe as eee for nen a of 
with power from on high.’ is disciples was still in an outward, and not 
“He that believeth on me, as the Scripture | in an cnward kingdom. And he informed them 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of | that his heavenly Father held the times and 
va — But a — pag be ne he —s a Pat own i. He a 
of THE Spirit, which they that believe on | fore “could do no more” than to recommen 
him should receive ; for the Holy Ghost was not | them to that ‘‘ Comforter,’’-—to the substance, 
. given, because Jesus was not yet glori- | —to - re ss ae 
ed. power of God, an e wisdom of God, whic 
It is rendered clear by these testimonies of | had “kept his vessel pure ;” (Pennington ;) and 
without which, he had declared that he could 
the flesh, was outward; for the Holy Ghost | “do nothing.” Hence, his parting counsel to 
was not yet given,—the Spirit was not yet re-| them was, “ Tarry in the city of Jerusalem, 
ceived in the heart: and this made the distine- | until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
tion between the o/d covenant and the new.| The event of this weighty advice proved that 
This further appears from the fact, that al-| their blessed Master had been “ faithful to Him 
though the disciples had “ walked” with their that sppointed him.” For when the auspicious 
Master for years,—had been his constant com- | season arrived in which the Holy Ghost was 
— had the a = ea — a — = from 7 _ 
gospel precepts, given both in public and in! upon those who had, but a short time before 
private,—had his parables graciously expounded | proved themselves so weak, so timid, so faith- 
to them,—and had witnessed his stupendous | less, and irresolute, they were found to be 
miracles, yet, when the time of trial came that | fully prepared by the blessed ministry and la- 
would test their love and fidelity to him, and/| bors of Jesus to receive it; and how they 
to that gospel which they had heard him declare | courageously braved all the powers of the world 
in so clear, so sublime, and so engaging aj which rose up against them, in preaching and 
manner, one of them betrayed him, another | spreading the gospel of their blessed Master! 
denied him, and all forsook him ! And their success was commensurate with the 
The dispensations of God to men, have ever| Almighty hand that guided and upheld them. 
been, and ever will be to their state, for he} In the foregoing quotations, Jesus speaks of 
forces nut himself upon them. Hence, to the | another Comforter, the Spirit of truth, to abide 
outward he appears outward. ‘With the} with them for ever, &c. And respecting him- 


merciful, thou wilt show thyself merciful ; | self, he says, “If 7 go not away, the Comforter 
and with the upright man, thou wilt show thy-| will not come.” Wherein it is plain, that he 
self upright. With the pure, thou wilt show | draws a distinction between himself, as an out- 
thyself’ pure; and with the forward, thou wilt| ward, visible persow, who was about to depart, 
show thyself unsavoury.” 2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27.] and that other which was the Spirit of truth, 
The blessed Jesus knew what was in man. | that “the Father ” would send in his name into 
“He knew the outward state of his disciples ; | their “inward parts.” 
he saw that bis continuance among them| “It was his [Christ’s] Divine light alone, 
would keep them outward, (for they “ almost | that could administer light to the soul, and not 
doated upon his outward manifestation”— | shadows.”— George Whitehead in the Christian 
William Penn,) and act asa veil upon their | Quaker. 
hearts ; (“‘Christ’s flesh was a veil”—George| ‘The light that doth enlighten every man 
fox,) therefore he said, “It is expedient for| that cometh into the world, which is Christ 
you that I go away; for if I go not away, the | Jesus, is the Teacher; and he that believes IN 
Vomforter will not come unto you.” IT receives Christ.— George Fox, Great Mystery, 
_ On the whole, it appears clear that the min- | pp. 217, 288. 
istration of Jesus was external ; and necessarily | “I will put my law in their inward parts, 
80, as being in wisdom adapted to the condition !and write it in their hearts.” —Jer. xxxi. 33. 
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Articte XXIII. ‘ He never directed to a CONSIDER. 
himself, but all he wanted was to lead their _Consider ee 
cae the Spirit of Truth, to the Light] The inies of ne whose bloom is brief :— 
within: and when he had done this, he had Like them we fade away, 
done his office.” — Quaker, vol. 1, p. 47. As doth a leaf. 
I believe it may be safely affirmed, that he enshaee 
never did direct men to himself as to a person | The sparrows of the air of small.account: 
without them ; which is the meaning of the Ser- Our God doth view 
mon. And in regard to the last clause, that | Whether they fall or mount,— 
the “‘ office” of Jesus was to lead the minds of He guards us too. 
men to the Spirit of Truth in them, this was Consider : 
the whole office and design of the law, the} The ge tbat do neither spin nor toil, 
. . et are most fair :— 
prophets, and the Gospel ; it cannot be denied. What profits all this care 
On this subject, William Penn says in the| And all this coil? 
“ Christian Quaker ;” ‘‘And indeed, all the ex- nities 
ternal dealings of God with men, bave been tO} The birds that have no barn nor harvest weeks; 
bring to Christ the seed within, which is able to God gives them food :— 
bruise the serpent’s head ; and did so, in some [ Much more our Father seeks 
mea-ure, through all ages.” To do us good. 
“‘And Christ is as truly a healer of his people 
. this ministration of life to them, by his holy 
irit, as ever he was an healer of persons| _, 
menanli in the days of his flesh. Thie, with | Zxiracts from the Twenty-fifth Annual Report 
the other miracles which he wrought, was but of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 
A SHADOW of what he would work and perform By Tuomas S. Kirxsripeg, M. D. m 
inwardly, in the day of his Spirit and holy| The Careof the Chronic Insane.— Propositions 
power. And shall he, or can he (to those who have been frequently made of late to provide 
faithfully watt upon him) fall short in the one,| Separate institutions for what are commonly 
of what he shadowed out in the other ?”—Jsaac | callled incurables, and it seems only proper that 
Pennington, vol. 1, p. 695. the community should have the views of those 
“And so he taught them to pray, ‘Our| whose official relations to this class have com- 
Father,’ &e., not to look at his person, and pray | pelled them to reflect on the subject. For this 
to him as a person without them ; but bid them | reason, and also as a convenient mode of re- 
pray to their Father which seeth in secret, | plying to frequent questions, reference is again 
who would reward them openly. And he that| made to this subject, which bas already on 
seeth in secret, searcheth the heart, and trieth | more than one occasion been noticed in the re- 
the reins.” Willliam Bayly. ports of this institution. Before entering on 
After quoting John xiv. 17, 25, 26, ch. xv.| any general discussion of the matter under no- 
26, and ch. xvi. 12, 13, Humphry Smith says, | tice, I would once more protest against the use 
“All which plainly declare, and most evidently | of the term “ incurables.” There is no one 
set forth, how Christ in bis ministry, when he| wise enough to say, with absolute certainty, 
was upon earth, did most chiefly direct unto| who among the insane are incurable. That 
the ministration of the Spirit of truth, which | can be decided by Omniscience alone. There 
was then yet to come,” &c. Pp. 181, 182.| is no fixed period when such a decree can justly 
“And why do others dispute and talk of the| be entered against the sufferer from insanity. 
body so much, which they know not.” Ibid,| Such a decision might often be serious in its 
183. See 2 Cor. v. 16. results, and there could hardly fail to be pro- 
(To be continued.) duced a sadly depressing influence on any one 
of common sensibility on being sent to an “ 1n- 
PRAYER. stitution for incurables.” As justly remarked 
BY H. A. FROST. by the editor of the American Journul of In 
When blessings cluster round our way, sanity, over the entrance to such a building, 
And skies are bright and fatr, Dante’s inscription for the portals of another 
Ob, let the heart its tribute pay— place might well be written, “All hope abandon, 
Panne anny ye who enter here!” Every one with large ex- 
perience will easily recall cases where perfect 
recoveries have taken place when least expected, 
long after all hope had been given up, not only 
after one year, but after many years’ existence 
of the most discouraging trains of symptoms. 
It is a good axiom, that every case receiv 
into a hospital should be placed under treat 


Curistina G. Rossetti. 
—Maemillan’s Magazine. 








But should afflictions dim the scene, 
Its darkest hours we’ll dare, 

While on a mighty arm we lean 
And find relief in prayer. 


How sweet the thought through smiles and tears, 
Life’s sorrow, joy, or care, 

Our Heavenly Father ever hears 
And answers fervent prayer! 
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ment, and that the use of remedies should be 
steadily persevered in. 

Some kinds of treatment should never be 
iven up, if not to restore the patient, it should 
at least be to prevent a lower mental and physi- 
cal condition. Medicine should be given 
whenever there is any indication for its use, 
and very often there is, even in the most 
chronic cases, but medicine is only one of a 
long list of means at our command. The other 
remedies, of a most varied character, which 
ought always to be found about a hospital for 
the insane, are, many of them, of a kind that 
no patient should be deprived of. Important 
and indispensable as these are for recent cases, 
their influence on the chronic is also almost 
uniformly favorable. 
these accessory means, as is pretty sure to be 
the case in any separate provision for the 
chronic insane, is one of the strongest objec- 
tions to the introduction of such institutions. 
It is everywhere proposed that these should be 
cheap establishments, by which is understood, 
that they are to require little money from the 
public treasury for their support, and yet such 


may prove the very dearest kind of institutions 


for any community. 
do wrong. 
its expenses are large, is that which carries out 
most efficiently the objects for which it was 
established—the restoration and comfort of its 
patients, the relief of the families of the ufflicted, 
and the protection of the community—while an 
establishment which fails in these respects is a 
dear one, even if it takes not a single dollar 
from the pocket of any one, nor from the pub- 
lic coffers ; just as an inefficient officer, serving 
gratuitously, might be much dearer than a 
thoroughly efficient one with a liberal salery. 

It is to be remembered that the chronic are 
not always the most unpleasant cases about a 
hospital, and, as a general rule, they are by far 
the Jeast expensive to treat. The costly ar- 
rangements, the special attendance, nursing, 
and remedies, are particularly for the recent 
cases, no matter whether they are rich or poor, 
high or low in life, and of all levellers of arti- 
ficial distinctions, insanity is one of the most 
thorough in its work. Wealth, talents, refined 
xccomplishments, social position, no one or all 
of these are sufficient to maintain the distinc. 
tions which society recognizes, when our fellow 
wen are laboring under some forms of wental 
disorder. : ° ‘ ‘ 

Without reference to the protection of the 
community from the acts of irresponsible indi- 
Viduals, it is no favor, generally, to the chronic 
insane, to permit them to wander about at plea- 
sure. This kind of liberty is often only an- 
other term for suffering and exposure, and they 
are saved from both, and have better health 
tod much more enjoyment, by having their 


It is never economical to 


The absence of many of 






The cheapest institution, even if 






movements somewhat directed and controlled 


by intelligent Christian men and women, who. 


practise that best of mottoes—best for hospitals, 
as for ordinary life, though it may not be al- 
ways too well remembered,—‘‘All things what- 
soever ye would that mea should do tu you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

The idea of boarding the insane, with private 
families, iu which there is no one with even ordi- 
nary qualifications for such a duty as would de- 
volve on somebody, seems hardly worthy of seri- 
ous discussion. ‘To say nothing of the moral 
and sanitary objcctions to such a course, a 
much greater amount of physical restraint will 
obviously be necessary, than in any well con- 
ducted hospital. 

The only proper mode of providing for the 
chronic insane, in my estimation, is for every 
State to erect just as many hospitals as are 
necessary to give to every insane person within 
its borders a chance to participate in the bene- 
fits which they offer. While these structures 
should have connected with them everything 
calculated to promote the comfort and restora- 
tion of the patients, not one dollar should be 
expended on what does not directly or indirectly 
contribute to these objects, and the propositions 
of the Association of Medical Superintendents, 
both in regard to construction and organiza- 
tion, should be fairly carried out. 


en 


ADDRESS ON THE LIMITS OF EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


To illustrate the impossibility of making any 
ove what may be called a general scholar, we 
need but to take a slight view of the extent and 
recent progress of a few of the most familiar and 
popular sciences at the present day. Let us take 
geography, which treats of the earth’s external 
structure, and geology, which treats of its inter- 
nal. In the first of these the education of many 
of the present generation abounded in what are 
now found to be errors and defects. We were 
taught that the Andes were the highest moun- 
tains of the globe, and the Amazon the longest 
river. Discoverers had then stopped a thousand 
miles short of the sources of the Nile and of the 
Missouri. The Columbia and the Sacramento 
were geographical myths, while a fabulous Ore- 
gon or River of the West was laid down on the 
maps on the hearsay authority of Carver, dis- 
placing what are now the Rocky Mountains, 
and entering the Pacific Ocean about latitude 
43°. The existence of the African Niger was 
known to the Romans, yet the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society until 1830 did not know where it 
reached the ocean, though a hundred Knglish- 
men at various times had laid down their lives 
in African deserts in fruitless attempts to resolve 
the mysterious problem. It was not until a 
still Jater period that the world knew that there 
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was a continuous Arctic Sea, or anything like an , our acquaintance its hundred thousand specific 


Antarctic Continent. 


forms, aud these are but the vanguard of a still 


But if so much has been done in the more greater multitude believed to cover the surface 
difficult and inaccessible parts of our globe, how of countries yet unexplored, and to fill the 
much more has been achieved in the parts ac-| mysterious recesses not yet penetrated by the 
cessible to settlement and cultivation. The! microscope. And so far as we know, every 


American continent, the interior map of which 
was aimost a blank at the close of the Revolu- 


| 
| 


one of these organisms, great or small, carries 
with it its parasites, to which it affords habita. 


tion, is now profusely dotted with towns, cities, | tion and food, and which may be supposed not 


forts, post-office and rail stations, until the most 
diligent compiler of a Gazetteer is obliged to 
po in despair at the manifest defects of his 
atest edition. 

Geology may be considered as almost a erea- 
tion of the present age. When Werner visited 
Paris, in 1802, it could hardly be said to con- 
sist of more than insulated observations with a 
few crude and unsettled theories. But now it 
has become a great, orgunized, and overshadow- 
ing department of science. In every language 
of Europe it has its voluminous systems and its 
unfailing periodicals. Societies of special or- 
ganization carry forward its labors, and every 
country of the globe is traversed by its ob- 
servers and collectors. The shelves of muse- 
ums are weighed down by its accumulations, 
and in its paleontology alone the Greek lan- 
guage is exhausted to furnish factitious names 
for the continually developed species of antece- 
dent creations. 

Chemistry in a limited degree appears to 
have attracted the attention of the ancients, 
but of their proficiency in this pursuit we 
know more from their preserved relics and re- 
sults than from their contemporaneous records. 
In modern times the chemists constitute a phil- 
osophical community, having a language of 
their own, a history of their own, methods, 
pursuits and controversies of their own, and a 
domain which is co-extensive with the materi- 
als of which our globe is made. Many men of 
gifted minds and high intellectual attainments 
have devoted their lives to the prosecution of 
this science. Chemistry has unravelled the 
early mysteries of our planet, and has had a 
leading agency in changing the arts and the 
economy of human life. It now fills the civil- 
ized world with its libraries, laboratories and 
lecture-rooms. No individual can expect to 
study even its accessible books, still less to be- 
come familiar with its recorded facts. Yet 
chemistry is probably in its infancy, and opens 
one of the largest future fields for scientific 
cultivation. : 

Natural history, in iis common acceptation, 
implies the investigsiion, arrangement and de- 
scription of all natural bodies, including the 
whole organized creation. If no other science 
existed but this, there would be labor enough 
and more than enough to employ for life the 
studeuts and observers of the world. Each 
kingdom of organic nature already offers to 


only to double but to multiply in an unknown 
ratio its original numbers. Again, when we 
reflect that every one of these species has its 
own anatomy, its physiology, its peculiar chem- 
istry, its habits, its sensations, its modes of re- 
production, its nutrition, its duration, its meta. 
morphoses, its diseases and its final mode of 
destruction, we may well despair of knowing 

uch of the whole, when a single species 
might furnish materials of study for a human 
lifetime. 

The foregoing are examples of the claim on 
our attention and study, advanced by a portion 
only of the progressive sciences. They serve 
to develop truths and laws appertaining to the 
material earth, which truths and laws must 
have existed had there never been minds to 
study them. The relations of number and fig. 
ure, the laws of motion and rest, of gravity 
and affinity, of animal and vegetable life, must 
have been the same had the dominant race of 
man never appeared on earth. But there is 
another extensive class of scientific pursuits, 
the subjects of which are drawn from his own 
nature. He has devised metaphysics to illus- 
trate the operations of his own mind. He has 
introduced ethical and political science to pro- 
mote order and happiness, and military science 
to assist for a time at least in destroying both. 
He has built up history with “her volumes 
vast,” which volumes are as yet a small thing 
compared with those that are to come. Under 
the name of news, the press daily inundates 
the world with a million sheets of contempora- 
neous history, for history and news, under 
small qualifications, are identical. The annals 
of the last four years may deserve as large 
place in the attention of mankind as was due 
when the poet informed the Egyptian mummy 
that since his decease, “a Ruman empire had 
begun and ended.” The greatest part of what 
should have been history is unwritten, and 
of what has been written, the greatest part is 
of little general value. If all that has actually 
been committed to papyrus, parchment or p& 
per had by chance been preserved from the ef- 
fects of time and barbarism, the aggregate 
would be so vast and the interest so little, that 
the busy world could hard!y turn aside for its 
examination from more absorbing and neces 
sary pursuits. 

But the world is not contented with history 
which states, or professes to state, the progres 
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arts, dates, successes and failures of distin- 
guished men and nations. It requires further, 
the supplementary aid of fiction, which finds 
facts, not in testimony, but in probability; not 
as they are recorded to have happened, but as 
they ought to have happened under the cir- 
cumstances and with the actors. Fiction, 
moreover, not being restrained by the limits of 
circumstantial truth, is at liberty to seek em- 
bellishment from exaggeration, from ornament, 
from poetry, from dramatic utterance and pas- 
sionate expression. Hence it has taken the 
Jead in modern literature, and it is not proba- 
ble that at this day the most accomplished bib- 
liographer or bookseller could point the way to 
one-half of its multiplied and perishable pro- 
ductions. 

There is neither time nor inducement to re- 
fer to the pseudo-sciences, which in all ages 
have made serious drafts upon the limited life- 
time of man, nor to the ephemeral and unprof- 
itable issues which consume his time and labor, 
and wear out his strength. At the present 
day we have not much to fear from alchemy, 
palmistry or astrology, nor yet ‘from spiritual- 
ism, homeeopathy or mormonism. But it is not 
easy to prevent men from wasting their time in 
the pursuit of shadows, from substituting ex- 
ceptions for general laws, from believing things, 
not because they are probable, but because they 
are wonderful and entertaining. Still less can 
we divert them from yielding to the guidance 
of an excited will, from following prejudices or 
creating them, from adopting one side of a 
controversy or party strife fur no better reason 
than that sume other party has adopted the 
opposite. 

It would be unnecessary to add to what has 
already been said, even an inventory of other 
atudies, which present seducing but intermina-. 
ble claims on the life and labor of man. It 


——— 





accumulation, a ferra incognita, which from its 
very magnitude is inaccessible to the inquiring 
world. Hence the economy of the age has in- 
troduced the labor-saving machinery of period- 
ical literature, which, by substituting compen- 
diums and reviews for the more bulky origi- 
nals, has seemed to smooth the up-hill track of 
knowledge, and lighten the Sisyphean load of 
its travellers. But periodical literature, useful 
or frivolous as it may be, and indispensable as 
it undoubtedly is, has become by its very suc- 
cess inflated to an enormous growth, and bids 
fair in its turn to transcend the overtaxed pow- 
ers of attention of those for whose use it is 
prepared. Like our street cars, while it helps 
forward to their destination a multitude of 
struggling pedestrians, it substitutes pressure 
for exercise, and does not save the fatigue of 
those who are still obliged to stand that they 
may go. In looking forward to another cen- 
tury, it is curious to consider who will then re- 
view the reviews, and condense, redact and di- 
gest the compends of compendiums from which 
the life has already been pressed out by previ- 
ous condensation. , 

Since these things are so,—since in the dy- 
ing words of Laplace, “The known is little, 
but the unknown is immense,” and 

‘* Since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die,”’ 
it is a question of paramount importance, how 
in this short period education can be made to 
conduce most to the progress, the efficiency, 
the virtue, and the welfare of man. 
(To be continued.) 
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would be vain to open the flood gates of philol- a - a ae a 
ogy, and to follow the thousand rills of lan- ' 
guage which have intersected and troubled $253 90 


each other ever since they left their fountains 
at Babel. And we pause in humility before 
the very portals of astronomy, which has re- 
vealed to us that we roll and revolve, and per- 
haps again revolve, around we know not what. 
And helpless as animalcules on the surface of a 
floating globule, we are ever striving to see, to ex- 
plore, and to mark our way through the “ starry 
dust” of infinite space. Strong and devoted 
minds have piled up unreadable tomes, the re- 
sult of their life-long studies and observations, 
yet few, save the professional and the initiated, 
attempt to invade the recondite sanctuary of 
their deposit. 

Thus, the immense amount of know'edge, 
general and special, true and fictitious, sa'utary 
and detrimental, the record of which is already 
in existence, has grown in‘o an insurmountable 


Henry M. Latina, 7reasurer, 
* No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 34 mo. 10, 1866. 





ITEMS. 

The transfer of the counties of Berkley and 
Jefferson from Virginia to West Virginia was agreed 
to by both branches of Congress. The following 
were among the subjects that engaged their atten- 
tion the past week. 


Senate.—A message was received from the Presi- 
dent, transmitting copies of his correspondence with 
the provisional governors, and other important pa- 
pers in relation to reconstruction, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on that subject. A resolu- 
tion empowering the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy to establish sanitary cordons, to prevent the 
introduction and spread of cholera, was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce; one was adopted in- 
structing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to re- 
port a bill for the appointment of a commission of 
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two medical officers—one from the army and one: 
from civil life—to examine the subject of cholera 
preventives, and to attend the cholera congress in 
Europe. A petition to grant the widow of our late 
President the amount of salary for the whole term 
for which he was elected was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution on the subject of representatives 
was several times under discussion. 


Hovss.—A letter was received from the Governor 
of North Carolina, accepting lands donated by the 
United States Congress in 1862, for founding agri- 
cultural colleges, but it was refused on the ground 
that they did not recognize the Government of North 
Garolina. A partial report was made from the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, relating to Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. A bill to amend 
and continue in force the freedmen’s bureau law, 
was introduced and referred. A bill for the trans- 
fer of the Smithsonian library was referred to the 
Committee-on the Library. The Senate bill to pro- 
tect all persons in their civil rights, &c., after much 
debate, was recommitted to the Judiciary Committee. 


Inptan Arrains.—An important treaty between 
the Creek Nation aud the United States was signed 
on the 3d inst., at the office of Indian Affairs. The 
Creeks, among other stipulations, cede the west half 
of their large domain, admit their emancipated ne- 
groes to equal and civil rights, convey the right of 
way to construct a railroad through their country, 
and also agree to such legislation on the part of Con- 
gress as may be necessary to establish a judicial sys- 
tem in the Indian territory, and a general council, 
with defined legislative powers, composed of dele- 
gates from each nation. 

A new treaty was consummated between the 
United States and the Shawnee nation of Kansas, 
their principal chief, Charles Bluejacket, heading 
the delegation. Treaties are also being prepared 
and will soon be completed with the Cherokees, 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, the Seminoles, and two 
bands of the Chippewas, of Lake Superior, the 
Borsfoot band and those of the Lac du Flambeau. 

Tar FreepMen.—The superintendent of the freed- 
men’s village bas been instructed by General Howard 
to divide the Arlington estate, lying east of the road, 
into five-acre lots, to be rented on written agree- 
ments to the freedmen; the rent to be paid at each 
harvesting of the crop. Fifteen acres on the west 
side of the road are assigned to be divided and 
rented in the same manner; about twenty acres to 
be cultivated as a garden by the dependents of 
freedmen’s village. This estate is not confiscated 
property, and therefore cannot revert to the heirs at 
the death of the owner, but it was sold for taxes, 
and purchased by the Government for the purpose to 
which it is now being applied. 

General ©. H. Howard has issued a special 
order restoring to Joseph Forrest his prop- 
erty, held by the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
ete., in St. Mary’s county, Maryland, except the 
“ Sand-gates farm,’ so-called, of 1,100 acres, being 
nine separate tracts of land containing 1,915 acres, 
more or less, subject to the provisions of Circulars 
Nos. 3, 15 and 20. of the freedmen’s bureau. 

The assistant commissioner of the freedmen’s 
bureau for the State of Georgia informs the bureau 
that “ the condition of the freedmen is commendable. 
They are all at work under Government contracts.” 

The assistant commissioner of the freedmen’s 
bureau for the State of Texas reports that “ the 
freedmen are self-supporting, and that they have al- 
ready shown a disposition to equal, if not surpass, 
the laboring class of white men.”’ 
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M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 












Ber? FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----. 19 


ournal of John Comly, (600 


pages).- seeeeee 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.90 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 


accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 8.00 


Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2)00 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.----++-+ 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central ol Reader---- 7§ 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 17% 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 


«History of Frienas, vol. 1st, -----.- seeevees LMS 


Education in the Society of Friends. ------ teeeeeeerereeees OD 
Foulke’s Friends’ Almanacs for 1866----.+++++++s+++seeeee 0 


610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila, 


WW caneet situation, by a Female Teacher, qualified to 


instruct in the usual English branches, having several 
iends’ School preferred. Good recommend 


131 N. Seventh 8t, 


Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burts) 


Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 


re Raeeeeseeee ilgenateetaenicapnaoieenpenanaenennniainianscaepce aaa 
EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com- 


311. ly. wasmp. 


bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for 


Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 


TroMAN & SHaw, 


310tf. No, 835 (Right Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad 8t., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 


lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thoroughneéss in all 
the studies is insisted upon, ad especial care wili be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the intellect of the pupils. A Pri- 
mary Department is connected with the School. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 


4a Please send for a Circular. 
Georce Grivert, Principal. 


THOMAS GILBERT, } Assistants. 


2 ws 13t 5wm wnfnd. M. Louise CLancy, 


J H. RID@WAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e 


Peaches, Apples. Onions, Sweet Potatves, Kound Pota’ 


Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and — description of 
Country Produce. Office No. 125, Delaware 

Philadelphia. Consigoments svlicited, and orders for shipping 
promptly attended to. 


venue Market, 


21013tvlvnzp. 


ALL PAPERS—WINDOW SHADS—902 Spring Garden 


Street, (one square from Germantown Depot,) Philadelphia, 


Business in any part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 
City rates. 


_ 2mo3 xmnp. 8. F. BALDERSTON & Son. 
ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Giris.—The next see 
sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 


of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 
s 23 3m, 450. vmo. 


Evan 't. Swarne, Principal. 


ALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and ® 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Lines 


Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 


My prices are moderate. Work done in Cuuntry. Call at 
E. 8. JonNnston’s 
Union Square Deport, 
wm 9t fafn. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 


\HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyb 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Row any Parry, Actuary. Samvue. R. Sapir, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. Witsexronce Wistar, General Agent, at the office of the 
Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


ELLEVCUK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A SHoarpine-ScH0e 
For Giris. The Fall and Winter Term of this health 
and beautifully located lustitution, will commence 10th mo. 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


Israg. J. GRAHAME, } Primetpade 


85 tf.axnaw. Jang P. GRAHAME, 
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